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and insufficient food. From, the supplies on the sledge we made up
packs of fifty pounds each. As we rested, I recorded this episode
in my diary, ending the entry: "We may or may not return to our
plane again."

We pushed on. According to my diary, it took us two hours and
fifteen minutes to travel the first two miles; and then, so round-
about had been the route we were forced to take to avoid crevices
and ridges, we were little more than half-way to the N 25. At this
point we came to a wide lead of open water and floating ice-cakes.
Without the canoe, which we had left back there on the sledge, we
had no way to cross. Amundsen by signal advised us to go back.
We followed the trail we had broken and reached camp at the
end of a seven-hour trip, having covered five and a half miles in
about the time it took us to fly from Spitsbergen to Eighty-seven
Forty-four.

The cold spell, continuing, began to seal the leads with new ice.
The sea water, always poised at this season on the edge of con-
gealing, froze in even a slight drop in temperature. Moreover, for
some reason, though the sun shone all twenty-four hours, there
was invariably a fall in temperature during the time designated as
night. On the morning of May 26 our own diminished lead was
frozen over with ice that would bear a man's weight. Furthermore,
we could now see that the lead which had stopped us the day before
was sealed.

Something akin to a miracle had been taking place. The ice move-
ment, imperceptible as the movement of an hour-hand yet just as
obvious, had grown stronger during the night of May 25-26, and
by morning the two planes had drifted within half a mile and in
full sight of each-other. Furthermore, the pressure ridges and heavy
block ice that had floated between had all moved out, leaving a
snow-field still rough but low.

Here I may insert that in all the drifting that followed, the two
ships never drew far apart. To that fact we owed our lives, since it
enabled us to salvage the petrol, food, and other supplies from the
disabled N 24.

Through our field-glasses we could now plainly identify the
figures of Amundsen, Ruser-Larsen, and Feucht. We heard the
hum of the N 25 V motors, saw the blur of her propellers, saw